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QPAta meeting in Philadelphia, of the board of 
Manufactures of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
encouragement of American manufactures, Nov. 8, 
1819, it was ‘ 

Resolved, That it be and hereby is recommended 
to the manufacturers ofthe U. States who are inter- 
ested in the modification of the tariff duties, to 
send a delegate to a general convention, to be held 
inthe city of New-York, at the City Hotel, on the 
29th Nov. inst. in order to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to apply to congress on the subject. 

(Signed) 
Thomas Leipert, 
Robert Patterson, 


Samuel Jackson, 
Thomas Gilpin, 


Matthew Lawler, Henry Simpson, 
David Lewis, John Melish, 
Robert McMullen, Seth Craige, 
Gavin Hamilton, Henry Horn, 
James Cutbush, Josiah White, : 
Thomas Richards, Alexander Cook, 


William Young, 
Charies ‘Kean, 
Josiah Randadl, 
T. S. Ridgway, 
James Mease. 


Condy Raguet, 
Mark Richards, 
William Duane, 
Thomas Hulme, 
M. Cary, 
John Siddall, 
Philadelphiu, November 16.—At a meeting of the 
board of manufactures, held at Yerke’stavern, Nov. 
15, 1819, it was resolved, That it be, and hereby is, 
recommended to the different branches of the ma- 
nufacturers in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
to send a delegate to the convention to be held at 
New-York, on the 21st inst. for the purpose of con- 
ferring and agreeing upon such alterations to be 
proposed in the present tariff of duties, as shall give 
suitable protection and encourgement to the indus- 
try of the United States. 
Extract from the minutes, 
Maturw Caner, Chairman. 
Mark Richards, secretary. 
American Iron. The commissianers of the navy 
are advertising for four hundred tons of Ameri¢gan 
iron, im round and eight-square bars. Good. 














U.S. pank vs gosuva Nornvett, The Kentucky 
Gazette, from which we copied the law case insert- 
ed in pages 150 and 151, requests that the following 
correction of the errors of the press may be made. 
After the semi-colon, in the 19th line, of the 2nd 
column, page 151—for “or in other words, that the 
Jaw should even in aay manner lend its aid to en- 
force claims arising out of its own principles, is to 
this court unaccountable”’—read thus “or in other 
words, that the law should ever in any manner lend its 

| uid to enforce claims arising owt of a violation of its 
own principles, is to this court unaccountable, The 
errors are important. 

FiLoripa. In our last paper, page 176, we noticed 
a report received by way of Amelia island, that a 
considerable body of troops were expected in Flo- 
rida from the Havana; and the following article from 
the New Orleans Gazette of the 21st October, gives 
us reason to believe that they have arrived— 

“Report has swelled the number of troops lately 
arrived at Pensacola to two regiments of one thou- 

VoL. XVII. 12, ? : 











sand meneach. This is doubtless an exaggeration 
—yet when it is considered that there is a bare 
possibility that such a number of troops may have 
landed in Pensacola, the citizen of New Orleans 
loses sight of West Florida, and looks about in his 
own neighborhood, and enquires with well founded 
anxiety if his own domicile is pertectly secure. A 
fair wind would bring these two thousand Spaniards 


from the Barancas (supposing them to be there) to - 


the Bayou St. John, in 24 hours. And where is the 
force to oppose them? Regular troops we have 
none. The militia—alas! what is their number, 
equipment and organization.” 

_ The Missouri question is exciting much attention, 
We publish an account of a meeting on the subject 
held in New-Jersey, and have the proceedings of 
another in New York, on the 16th inst. At Piiladel- 
phia it is taken up warmly, and we learn that an able 
memorial will be prepared for congress, shewing 
the constitutionality of prohibiting slavery in 


‘| the new states; of which, indeed, the greatest men 


in these parts of our country have no doubt. The 
committee of correspondence in New York is com- 
posed of the most respectable persons in the city— 
so also at Philadelphia, in New Jersey, &c. 





African slaves. A late number ofthe Georgia 
Journal, a very’ respectable paper published at 
Milledgeville, the seat of government of that state, 
contains a variety of letters and documents, which 
powerfully implicate the character of gen. D. B. 
Mitchell, ageiit of Indian affairs in the Creek nation. 
He is charged with keepinga private store, and 
disposing of his goods at an enormous profit to the 
Indians, in lieu of the annuities which he ought 
to pay them in money; and there are several let- 
ters published, as from a certain negro trader, nam- 
ed William Bowen, to said Mitchell, whichif genu- 
ine (and they are said tosounder oath), seem to 
prove that he was engaged in smuggling African 
slaves from Amelia Island in the latter end of the 
year 1817. If we. recollect rightly, gen. M. was 
charged with being a party to such transactions by 
maj. gen. Gaines—and, holding the delicate and re- 
sponsible situation that he does, he ought notto be 
suspected, 





Postage. When ft have any of my own business 
to do, I make ita rule to pay the postage on my 
communications. I am always ready to perform 
little services for all who ask them, if I can; but to 
be taxed with postage also for doing them, is intol- 
lerable, and letters respecting them will be thrown 
among the rubbish, unless there-are special reasons 
against it. Every few days, pieces of printed paper 
are handed to me, at the post-office, asthe pro- 
spectus of some new work, or accounts of machine- 
ry, &c.on which Tam required to pay the postage.’ 
It is an undeviating rule always to. refuse to take u>, 
such things. 


é 








The Erie Canal. 


‘|The present state of this splendid undertaking is 


well described in the brief articles that follow. 
We most heartily rejoice in the belief that une 
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mense benefits are about to be conferred ona 
vast multitude of people, by this noble act of the 
state of New-York. : 

The trustees of the village of Utica complimented gov. 
Clinton on returning from his late excursion on that 
part of the great canal which ts finished: in answer 
to them he said— 


Genilemen—As the permanent prosperity of out 
country must depend upon the successful prosecu- 
tion of internal improvements, we cordially recipro- 
cate your congratulations on the proceedings of 
this day: they are calculated to animate the hopes 
of patriotism and to expand the views of benevo- 
lence. 

On the 4th of July, 1817, the important work 
which we have just seen, was commenced. And 
we cherish a confident persuasien that, before the 
igrmination of ancther month, nearly 120 miles ar- 
tificial navigation will be finishec, comprehending 
the middle section of the western canal, the laterai 
communication to Salina, and the junction of the 
waters ef lake Champlain and the Hudson river. 
We shali employ the means confided to us by the 
state, in the immediate commencement and vigor- 
cus prosecution of the western and eastern sections; 
and, in the course of five years, we anticipate the 
completion of an easy navigution between the great 
lakes of the west and the Atlantic ocean. 

You have witnessed, in common with many of our 
fellow-citizens, the origin and progress of this work 
— You have seen the difficulties which we had to 
encounter, and you have zealously supported us in 
the execution of our arduous duties— And we sin- 
cerely hope you may largely participate in the bless- 
ings which must flow from these and other under- 
takings which tend to increase the stock of indivi- 
dual and collective prosperity. 

DE WITT CLINTON, 
President of the board of canal commis’rs. 
Ttica, October 23, 1819. 
One of the acting canal commissioners, thus wrote to 
the presitlent of the board, from Lenox, on the 31st 
of October— 


«Last night we arrived here, having passed from 
Rome westerly, on the canal, in “the Chief Eng'- 
neer of Rome,” all the way from that place to a 
point in the canal opposite to this tavern. We had 
no difficulty in our passage, and were not only high- 
ly cratified ourselves, but our progress was exceed- 
ingly gratifying to a great number of men, women 
and children, who thronged on the banks of the ca- 
nal, at all those points where it is crossed by public 
higiways, and who welcomed our approach by loud 
and long huzzas. The distance from Utica here is 
about thirty-three miles, and the canal through the 
Verona swamps, and indeed all the way to this place, 
looks well and safe. To-morrow we intend to con- 
tinue our passage westward in the boat, and we 
hope to reach the lock, by which this level termi- 
nates at Salina, in the boat, in the course of two or 
three days. Between here and there, two or three 
jobs are not yet quite finished; but the contractors 
ave laboring at them with great diligence, and such 
is the infiuence produced onthe public, by our pro- 
gress, that cjfizens turn out in as large numbers as 
ean be employed, to aid in their completion, The 
spirit which manifested itself on our first attempt in 
navigating the canal, between Utica aiid Rome, 
seems to spread without losing any thing of its ani- 
mation or joy, and it iscertain that every body, even 
the most favorably disposed, are agreeably disap- 
ported,” 





ie od 


vpthe route of the canal, west of Seneca river, 
was not.decided upon, in whole or in part, until the 
late meeting of the commissioners at Utica; when 
the important subject being considered, it was re- 
solved that the old route, as far as Rochester, on 
the Gennessee river, should be pursued, and com- 
pleted as soon as the nature of things will admit of. 
The commissioners will hereafter decide its course 
from Rochester—three routes are proposed. 

(cp Who is it that can calculate the effects on the 
population and products of our country, by the 
cutting of this canalfrom lake Erie to the waters 
of the Hudson river? If we look at the map of North 
America, and observe the mighty inland communi- 


cation which it will open~—and reflect, that in con- 


sequence of it, the most remote points in our great 
inland seas will be brought near to the Atlantic— 
and then estimate the millions of people that will 
be located on the borders of our western lakes and 
the rivers that empty into them+—we shall just be 
able to conclude that—no man can calculate the ef- 
fects to be produced by the Erie canal. ‘The work is 
executed in the best manner——and the locks are said 


to be of more permanent structure than any in the 
world: 








“Trial by Battle.’ 

It isimpossible that we should ever become ad- 
vocates for duelling.but certain cases occur in 
which our abhorrence of the practice is qualified 
by its motives; and sometimes, perhaps, a resort 
to it may be justified as the lesser evil—very rare- 
ly however, and never between private persons and 
on private account. Ifany justifiable cases do ex- 
ist, they are to be foundin resenting attacks on the 
national honor, through the persons of military men. 
If it were not forsuch appeals among thesc¢, it is 
easy to believe that those who ought to treat each 
other with courtesy and respect as gentlemen, | 
would seldom meet without disgraceful and often- 
times fatal contentions-in the streets, to the greater 
violation of the morals and laws of society. 


We recollect the affair which happenedat Malta, | 
when the war with Tripoh (that starting-place of 
our naval reputation and glory), first broke out. 
‘Two of our officerson peaceably entering a coffee- | 
house, were insulted by a British officer, who whis- 
pered to one of his companions, loud enough to be 
heard by all present—*“there are a couple of Ame- 
rican officers, who would be very much frightened 
at the smell of gunpowder,” or words to that effect. 
What would the most fastidious person have done | 
ina case like this?’ Would he not have knocked the | 
fellow down; or have acted as an officer did, who, § 
“poking his nose” into the face of the Englishman, 
emphatically threw into his teeth the hard words} 
‘you are a liar”? A meeting was the consequence, 
and the aggressor was killed on the spot. The 
affair made much stirat the time, and the result 
was courtesy and a respectful deportment between 
the officers ef the two nations. 

The late affairs at Gibraltar grew out of like cau 
ses and produced similar effects, And it is the tes 
timony of all, that although the American officer 
may have carried their resentment quite far enough 
they were not the originators of any of the dispute 
which considerably agitated that garrison for som‘ 
time. 


These remarks occurred on reading the followins 
inthe Trenton True American; and are offered be 
cause itis very seldom that we notice things of th 
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«The publication of the recent account from 
Gibraltar, concerning the differences between the 
American and English officers on that station, nas 
recalled to my recollection an anecdote respecting 
lieut. Stock ron, which occurred in the Mediterra- 


“Some of the American officers at Naples, pleased 
with the attention and fidelity of a Neapolitan boat- 
man, had given him a recommendation, in writing, 
addressed to all Americans. When the Albion, 
admiral Penrose, arrived at that station, the boat- 
man went on board, and supposing her to be an 
American, presented his paper. One of the officers 
of the Albion wrote onit these words,—* That, not- 
withstanding the recommendation of the Americans, the 
boatman was an extravagant knave; but it was sup- 
posed he charged the American officers less on account’ 
of their parsimony, and the known poverty and mean- 
ness of the American government.” On the arrival of 


boatman, ignorant of the language in which his 
recommendation was written, and of the contents 
of the endorsement, presented the paper to Mr. 
Stockton, who read it, and finding, from enquiry of } 
the boatman, that the endorsement had been writ- 
ten on board the Albion, he put the paper in his 
pocket. 

«As soon as he had moored his ship, he sent a 
friend on board the Albion, with the paper, to de- 
mand the author of the endorsement. At first, all 
the officers denied any knowledge of it; but Mr. S’s 
friend informed them, that if the author was not 
given up, he would hold the officers of the Albion, 
generally, responsible for the national insult; upon 
which one of the leutenants avowed himself the 
author. Achallenge was immediately sent by Mr. | 
S. tothe English licut. Admiral Penrose hearing 
it, endeavored to arrange it with com. Chauncey. 
in consequence of which Mr. S. was asked if he 
would receive anapology? He answered, certainly, | 
but it must be a proper one. A verbalapology was} 
offered and refused; Mr. S. insisting that as the in-! 
sult was in writing, the apology must be in writing 
also. This was refused by the Englishman, and an 
arrangement for the meeting was made. When tlie 
Englishman came to the ground, he again tender- 
ed a verbal apology, which Mr. S. refused, saying! 
he did not come there to talk. The second shot of | 
Mr. S. wounded the Englishman slightly in the leg, | 
fipon which he declined going farther. Mr. S. in-} 
s.sted that he should make the written apology or } 
fight on—he refusedto do cither, and Mr. 8.told him ! 
he was a coward, and he should take the liberty of 
caning him wherever he met him—and thus the 
matterended. Many of the young officers on the | 
station would have been equally prompt in aveng- } 








ing the national honor, had the paper come into | 
their hands; but all united in thinking that it could | 
not have been committed to any one who would! 
bear himself with more coolness, firmness and spi- 
rit. A JersrymMan,” 








Political Review. —7~ 
When the following remarks on “the report of a 
committee of the senate” and a pamphlet which 
has recently appeared, entitled «A vindication,” 
&c. was presented to us, by a very respectable 
correspondent, we asked what good could grow 
out of the agitation of questions on which the 
public mind scemed settled, and about which the 
public patience appeared to be exhausted? In 
return, it was stated, it was apprehended that a) 
discussion respecting certain proceedings in the | 





Seminole warwould be pressed upon the senate, 

on the one band,—whilst the friends of the ac- 

cused were not disposed to rest easy under the 
charges that had been preferred against them, on 
the other—and the writer thought that his arti- 
cle might have some weight in preventing an 
agitation of the subjects, rather than as leading to 
new discussions of them. We have so far fallen 
into the opinion of our correspondent as to pub- 
lish his review, and hope that his anticipations of 
its effects may be realized. We believe that 
enough has been said and done on either side. if 
any thing thing further is to be done, we hope 
that congress willact direc/ly on the subject, and 
strike at the president of the United States— 
who has made gen. Jackson’s acts his own, by 
sanctioning or excusing them, without bringing 
him to trial. It isthe president only, as the case 
now stands, that is responsible to the law. 


“Report of a committee of the senate, made on the 24th 
February 1819,” ‘in pursuance of the resolution of 
the senate of the 18th of Hecember 1818, on the mes- 
sage of the president, and documents, relative to tie 
Seminole war.” . 

“A vindication of the measures of the president, an/! his 
commanding veneral, in the commencement and ter- 
muation ef the Seminole war.” Strictures upon 
the report of the senate’s committee; and the reply dy 
the chairman, Mr. Lacoek.” 

These articles, although they are not of the most 
agreeable kind that has fallen under our notice, 
are, nevertheless, entitled to some cansideration, 
because they contain the statements and the argu- 
ments on beth sides of the question, whether the 
constitution has been violated by the events of the 
Seminole war? It is very necessary that we per- 
fectly understand a subject before we affirm any 
thing of it. Although, we do not pretend to know 
more of the incidents of the campaign which termi- 
nated ina provisional occupancy of several posts in 
Fiorida, thanis before the public, yet, from what is 
now open to al}, we affirm that neitherthe constitu- 
tion northe laws have been violated by marching 
our forces into Florida. In making this assertion 
we do not commit ourselves to the direction of pre- 
judice or of party vehemence, but rely on the 
strength of documentary evidence to prove it. The 
documents growing out ofthat campaign are before 
the public; and it might be considered a waste of 
time to comment upon them, with a view of 
strengthening the complete justification of execu- 
tive measures which they afford, were we not invit- 
ed to the task by a desire to correct some errors 


‘and exaggerations introduced into the report ofthe 


senate’s committee, which forms one of the subjects 


| of our article, as wellas to assign some reasons for 


the prompt relinquishment of the captured posts 
which, no doubt, influenced the cabinet’s decision 
upon that measure, 

The constitutional power of the executive,to re- 
pelindian aggression and toconquer a peace, has 
never been denied. It is the application of that 
power in chastising tle Seminole Indians out of the 
limits of the United States, which was considered 
questionable. ‘lo say nothing of the laws of1811, 
and 1813, relative to taking possession of Florida, 
the executive was authorised by the treaty of 1795, 
with Spain, to require that power to restrain the 
Indians from committing hostilities upon the citi- 
zens of the United States. ‘The sententious letter 
ofthe secretary of state, of the 50th of November, 
1818, exemplifics the conduct of the executive in 
this particular, and, as regards his measures in re- 
lation to congress, a summary of the president’s mes- 
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sage, of the 25th of March 1818, will demonstrate 
his scrupulous regard for the powers of the legis- 
lative branch of the government, and the wisdom 

of his policy. ‘The orders for the conduct of the war 
uccompanied that message. Did congress then con- 
sider the course of the executive in issuing military 
orders to carry inio effect his constitutional powers, 
us tending toresults as dangerous tothe supre- 
macy of the war-making power, as they have since 
been appreliended to be injurious to the peace and 
interest of the nation? Congress, however, acquies- 
ed in the measures communicated in that message, 
wid by that acquiescence sanctioned all the results 
us emphatically as if a declaration of war had been 
made with the solemnity of legistive forms. Vheir 
ucquicscence was characterised by an unanimous 
vote of suppliesto carry the abovementioned orders 
into eliect. 

A recurrence to facts in relation to the surren- 
der of the posts of St. Marks and Pensacola, will 
clearly establish the position that the constitution 
Was not vuciated by their capture. 

We co not profess to be acquainted with either of 
the views or the motives which inffuenced the ca- 
binet in making the prudent and judicious deter- 
nwnaticn to surrender the Spanish posts, whenever 
i Spanish force, competent to defend them against 
jndian assault, should appear to receive them. 
"There appexrs, however, te be three views, in re- 
lation to the conduct of the major general, which 
obviously must have claimed attention. 

The Ist. that the constitution be preserved invio- 
late, the 2d,that war with Spain be avoided, and 3dly, 
to turn the incidents of the provisional occupancy, 
andthe merited chastisement which it inflicted on 
the Spanish instigators and abetors of the Indian 
war, to the greatest advantage in adjusting our pro- 
ivacted differences with Spain. 

Ist. The consiitution.—In the opinions of many, 
this sacred eharter of our liberties, the unequalled 
monument of human wisdom and valor, was in dan. 


pulsion of it was unauthorised—that the retention 
would have sanctioned the unauthorised acts of a 
subordinate officer, achieved upon his own respon- 
sibility, but dictated by the purest in:entions to ad- 
vance the interest of his country. ‘Thus the execu- 
tive disavowal of the acts of the general in captur- 
ing those posts, preserved the constitution, and 
left nothing attached to these acts, but their vigor 
and the imputation of originating in a disobediencs 
oforders. ‘Whe general has never manifested a de- 
sire to escape froin any penalty attached to that 
constructive disobedience, nor the president to 
screen him, provided, the justification he has so 
amply embodied from the evidence ofthe positive- 
ly hostile conduct of the Spanish authorities, made 
known to him on his approach to their respective 
posts, should not protect him. But, whether he 
was so protected or not, was a question between 
the general and the president of the United States, 
to whom, as commander in chief, he is accountable 
under the rulesand articles of war, for all military 
offences. ‘To enquire or not, into the conduct of 
Jackson, by a court of enquiry, or to arraign him 
before a court martial, belongs to the president to 
decide; and the decision, (be it what it may,) inthe 
mind of so pure a statesman, would be made in obe- 
dience to the interest of the state and conformably 
to principles of justice, and not at the instigation of 
jeaiousy or malevolence. Itis final. For this de- 
cision, provided it does not violate the constitution, 
the president is not amenable to any tribunal, but 
public opinion. And that it has not violated the 
constitution, I trust, is conclusively shown. Hav- 
ing preserved that instrumentinviolate, by disavow- 
ing the seemingly hostile, but defensive and neces- 


' . . - - 
sary acts of the commander in Florida, the presi- 


dent has acquitted himselfto the laws, and his oath; 
his notice, then, of the general would be mainly in- 
fluenced by the probable effect it may have upon 
our relations with Spain, and upon our character in 
Europe. The opinions which our own countrymen 
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‘The bold and energetic measures of the com- | may entertain of the general’s conduct, separated 


mander, considered us emanating from his usurpa-{ from any bearing upon the constitution, as it is by 
tion of authority, ¢crtainly tended to a violation of | executive disavowal, will be favorable to our repub- 


the constitution. 


ctfect the expulsion of the Spanish authorities from | of our institutions. 


West Florida upon his own responsibility, without 


The application of his forces to | lican character, and not injurious to the perpetuity 


For it is apparent that the 
acts of a subordinate military officer, do not, and 


any reasonable provocation on the part of a peace-} cannot, violate the constitution, unless his acts are 
ful and neutral power, would justly have excited | assumed and maintained by the president. Then 
alarm. In this view have many affected to consi-| ifthe acts are such as if emanating from the presi- 


der the acts of major general Jackson: and, when 
so considered, impressed too with executive sanc- 
tion of the acquisition of thase posts, by refusing to 
surrender them to Spain, even before that surren- 
der was demanded, the constitution would have 
been violated; because the unauthorised acts of the 
commander in expelling by force a neutral and 
friendly power from her legitimate possessions, 
would then have been an act of war; and war can 
‘only be declaned by congress. But, happily for 
America, and for the best interests of mankind, not 
one of these positions assumed to conduct us to the 
conclusion, that the constitution has been violated 
by oceupying Florida, in the way it has been oc- 
cupied, istrvue. The moment the commander re- 
ported his proceedings to the president, that con- 
stitutional statesman decided, and before Shain 
could make any demand for atonement, to deliver 
into her possession the posts of St. Marks, Pensa. 
cola and the Barancas. ‘This decision was nade to 
preserve the constitution invielate, while it furnish- 
oder additional proof of the magnanimous councils 


dent, or commanded by him, would violate the con- 
stitution, the president, and not the officer commit- 
ting the offence, is accountable to the people for 
the crime. The constitution has defined the mode 
of trial ofa president of the U. States. So have 
the laws defined the mode of trial of a subordinate 
military officer. Let the constitution and the laws 
prevail—and that they may be our shield, and our 
strength, let the passions of public men be denied 
the controul of their judgments and opinions in 
determining what acts legally subject either to 
trial. It is as much the happiness of this country 
as itis the glory of the distinguished magistrate who 
presides over it, that his conduct through the whole 
of the Seminole war, has been strictly constitutional, 
and guided by a regard for the prosperity of the 
people and the honor of the republic. 

The second point—a war with Spain presented a 
combination of interests and views to the consider- 
ation of the cabinet, which, inmagnitude, has never 
been equalled in the history of the republic. With 
the constitution before it, and the most important 
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the pacific relations of the nation with Spain. In- 


dependent of constitutional restrictions, weighty 


considerations required that the ample cause of war 
furnished by protracted denials of indemnity for 
repeated aggressions, should be viewed with asp1- 
rit af forbearance. Although our interests demand 
a cautionary course ef policy, yet no one will admit 
that this policy emanates from a fear of the power 
of Spain, or of that of the holy elance, Our safety 
does not depend upon an acquiescence in the dicta- 
tion of European sovereigns.’ Nevertheless power- 
ful internal interests, besides a love of peace, dic- 
tate the continuance of amicable relations with all. 
That this feeling of forbearance and moderation may 
not be impugned, let us cursorily review the con- 
ditions of the powers composing the holy league. 
The various, contending, commercial and political 
interests of this imposing alliance, will ever prevent 
it from making a combined attack upen this repub- 
lic. Should England assail us, Russia would with- 
draw hersupport: because it is the interest of Rus- 
sia to encourage the growth of the American navy 
in order to present a barrier to acomplete naval as- 
cendency of Great Britain. Possessing that ascen- 
dency as she now does, and will inevitably maintain, 
unless crippled and ultimately transcended by the 
naval power of the United States, England would 
be always in a condition to impede the march of 
Russian conquest to the east or to the west. Aus- 
tria, if true to her policy in relation to continental 
powers, and especially in «respect of commerce and 
manufactures, would remain neutralat least: because 
without American trade, enterprise and navigation, 
her commercial advantages which have their egress 
and ingress through her single port, Trieste, would 
be benumbed and lost. France, at the time of our 
expelling the Spanish authority from West Florida, 
was sufficiently employed in mitigating the evils 
which were (and still are), incident to her degrad- 
ed and lamentable condition, that of being the great 
fortress of Europe. These evils are as inveterate 
as is the policy of her enemies. They exhaust the 
resources, degrade her name and extinguish ber be- 
ing. Lately her relations with her foes have chang- 
ed, but this change will not immediately confer any 
ability if it should introduce an inclination, to inter- 
rupt our peaceful relations with her. The natural 
rival of Great Britain, France will never, while con- 
sulting her wisdom and pursuing her policy, become 
her ally in a war of conquest of the United States. 
Prussia will not seek for advantages in new conflicts 
while all her desires are accomplished by torturing 
freedom in France, and by oppressing her own sub- 
jects. What interest prompts Prussia to a war 
with the United States? Her commercial prosperi- 
The 
same remark, with alittle extension, is applicable 
to the policy ofHolland. Italy, oppressed country! 
the “monumentum ere perennius” of the decline 
«nd fall of empires, is too benighted to make war 
but upon the mind. Although the hatred of the 
British ministry for America, emanates from some- 
thing more than jealousy of the success and pros- 
perity of our republican institutions, and is particu- 
larly excited by the recollection of recent discom- 
fitures in the execution of their projects against this 
republic, vet it is generally believed the British go- 
vernment would pursue its apparert policy, in the 
event of war with Spain, and remain professedly 
neutral.—Asaneutral in such a war, England could 
and would afford Spain all the navaland maritime 
means of annoyance; and, under cover of the Span- 


_ ing flag, her privateers would whiten the ocean and 


effectually assail our commerce. 


neutrality infinitely more advantageous to her de- 
signs than an active waron her part. For this rea- 
son, ifno other was furnished by a knowledge of 
'their secret policy toward this country, if war had 
ensued with Spain, we should have been compelled 
to make England a party against us.* 

This short sketch of the various and conflicting 
interests and policies of the several powers compos- 
ing the holy alliance, in regard to their several re- 
lations with this country, we trust will refute the 
charge that fear of their combined efforts, and not 
a spirit of forbearance, a love of justice and of peace, 
restrained the president from promptly recom- 
mending war. Weare frank to own it is our opi- 
nion that, had not general Jackson punished as he 
did, the Spanish abetors of the Indian war, or had 
not the president availed himself of the advantages 
it furnished him in conducting our negociations with 
Spain, the nation would, at last, have been com- 
pelled to obtain reparation and justice from her, as 
from all other European powers with whom we 
have conflicting interests, at the point of the sword. 

It was not the influence of timid counsel, then, 
that induced the cabinet to decide on peace; it was 
a conviction that our real interest demanded peace. 
In the language of a prominent young statesman, re- 
spected for his talents and his probity, admired for his 
capacious and bol views of policy, the cabinct de- 
cided upon peace because the nation required “time 
to grow, to perfect our fortifications, to enlarge our 
navy, to replenish our depots andto pay our debts.”’ 
Wise and cogent reasons! the reflections of a sagra- 
cious and comprehensive mind. With such under- 
standings to counsel, the president will never hear 
the whisper of timidity. With such advisers whose 
genius may animate, whose energy may invigorate, 
protected from aberration or exuberance by the 
egis of the experienced and illustrious chief who 
presides in the cabinet, cannot fail, alike to discern 
and pursue the true interest of the nation. The 
public and private character of the president ougiit 
to shield him from the imputation of violating the 
constitution. {[t ishis duty as itis his inclination to 


rights which it protects. His blood hasbeen shed 
to procure to the people of the United States the 
freedom and ability to form a constitution of self- 
government. From its birth he has guarded it by 
the best efforts of his wary mind; and now, when 
to his earliest and most constant devotion to its 
popularity is superadded the obligations of an oath 
to preserve and defend it, have the people any 
ground to apprehend a delinquency of duty? His 
whole political life furnishes proof of almost unex- 
ampled devotion of time, of the labor of body 
and mind to advance the prosperity and grandeur 
ofhis country. In the evening of his days can we 
suppose him weak enough to seize upon a few fee- 
ble incidents in the management of an indian war, 
to base an effort of such magnitude as the violation 
of the constitution, which # cemented by his own 
as well as the blood of patriots who have, in achiey- 
ing the way to it, evinced more than Roman valor 
and fortitude, and furnished lessons of more than 
Roman wisdom. Atamoment of enjoying a popu- 
larity and felicity of administration altogether un- 
equalled in the annals of our government since 
the days of Washington, can any one, how recreant 
soevet his virulence, suppose this venerable states- 
man penetrated with designs to subvert the liber. 





*Itis bel-eved to be unnecessary to extend our re- 





markstothe relations of the other powers composing 


It would be aithe league, with this country. 
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tics of the people? Americans! pause, before you }trioism, even when signally exercised for the wel- 


credit the charge against a man who, unoppressed 
by disasters, unyielding to fear when the mightiest 
combination of power which has ever been arrayed 
against freedom, threatened desolation, stood “like 
the strong man embracing the pillars of the state” 
to behold the elements of that combination dissolve 
before the energies of republicans directed by his 
wisdom, Even Mr. Lacock, when he directly char- 
ges him with such designs, did not believe them 
true, because at that moment he was a candidate 
for an important executive territorial office. 

The history of Munroe’s administration will be 
recorded among the brightest pages of the history 
of the freedom of man. His fame will be co-exten- 
sive with the fame of the republic, which with its 
present purity and energy, I pray God, may be 
eternal. 

In relation to the third consideration, the influ- 
ence which the incidents of general Jackson’s mea- 
sures might be made to have on our relations with 
Spain. We canonly refer to the results, the ces- 
sion of the Floridas, for proof of its powerful and 
beneficial effect.* The adroitness with which the 
advantages, flowing from those proceedings, were 
combined, are at ence evidence both of the sagaci- 
ty of the cabinet and the foresight of the general. 
The correspondence of the secretary of state with 
the Spmish minister near our government, and 
with the American minister near the court of Ma- 
drid on this important subject, happily presents 
the character of our policy and glowingly portrays 
the iniquntties of the Spanish authority in West Flor- 
da, which were so justly punished by its expulsion 
to Cuba. ‘The manner and character of that ex- 
pulsion while they were so controuled by the ad- 
ministration as not to violate the constitution, were 
properly used to terminate our differences with 
Spain in a treaty embracing the cession of a valua. 
ble and necessary territory to our republic, indem- 
nifying our citizens for spoliations long ago com- 
mitted on our commerce, and, in all other points 
“eiving indemnity for the past, and promising se- 
curity for the future.”? This treaty will preemi- 
nently distinguish Mr. Monroe’s administration— 
It has in the eclat of territorial acquisition the ad- 
vantage over Mr. Jefferson’s, that of definite and 
positive boundaries—and, while it proclaims that 
our Spanish affairs have been ably and wisely mana- 
ged, it furnishes additional evidence to the world, 
that our policy is peaceful—that we are slow to re- 
sort to arms, not from a dread of the issue to our 
country, but because we love peace, and to see our 
country advance in prosnerity and greatness, by 
«equal and exact justice to all,” rather than by the 
force and splendor of our arms. 

Finally, this report is a curious production to 
emanate from the American senate. Did it not come 
from a committee of that truly respectable body, 
it would not be entitled to notice. It was made 
avowedly to correct public opinion ia respect of 
the errors of the administration in refusing «to inflict 
punishment,” or “to pass acensure upon gen. Jack- 
son for that conduct, the motives for which were 
founded in the purest patriotism; of the necessities 
for which he had the most immediate and effectual 
mehns of forming a judgment; and the vindication 
of which is written in every page of the laws of na- 
tions, as well as in the first law of nature, self-de- 
tence”—and to temper that dangerous propensity 


fare of the state. Its violence and exaggeration are 
unequalled in the parliamentary annals of this or 
any government—and are carried to the higher 
pitch, because privilege inculcated the belief that 
its author was exempt from personal responsibility. 
Before he gave utterance to his dispositions, he 
felt secure that hisexcitement would find no issue 
with the accused in an open trial, where the accused 
would confront the accuser. This manly and legal 
mode, (if any course cin make proceedings legal 
which are, in themselvés, unconstitutional), was 
evaded by a majority of the committee, because it 
would have defeated the purpose to be obtained by 
an exparte examination. ‘The examination of the 
general before the committee would have furnished 
him an opportunity to defend his honor; to illustrate 
the necessity of his acts; to prove their legality and 
correctness, and to vindicate the putity of his mo- 
tives, and the constitutional character of the pro- 
ceedings of the executive. It would also have de- 
prived the chairman of presenting such facts in an 
exaggerated dress, as would best inculpate the ge- 
neral and the administration, and thus have marred 
the execution of his patriotic intentions of correct- 
ing the dangerous propensity of the people to lean 
toward the side of honesty, energy and political 
magnanimity. An additional object of the report 
was to render the army odious, and thus pave the 
way for its reduction at the next session of con- 
gress. ‘f'wo members of the committee are exempt 
from this imputation of motives. One, (Mr. King), 
a statesman of the revolution, knew well that the 
constitution confers no power on congress to ap- 
point committees to censure and punish a subordi- 
nate executive officer when the laws have provided 
a tribunal for his trial, if his conduct merits punish- 
ment. Unfortunately for the dignity of the senate, 
and the purity of the. censtitution, these gentlemen 
were the minority of the committee. Mr. King con. 
tended, that every position of national law assumed 
by the majority, in their report, to strengthen their 
denunciation of the general and the executive, was 
erroneous. This Palinurus of the senate pledged 
himself to prove these assumptions of law to be 
groundless im principle. But the wary chairman, 
forseeing the fate attending his report, if debate 
were tolerated, contented himself and adherents 
with issuing it against the reputation of men who 
had not been on trial. In a word, this report of 
condemnation for an alleged violation of the con- 
stitution, under as many heads as enmity might re- 
quire, is founded on acts of general Jackson, in 
all respects similar to what was practised by him 
under orders of president Madison, in 1814; namely, 
‘if the Spaniards admit, (in their towns) feed, arm 
and co-operate with the hostile Indians, you must 
strike upon the broad principles of self-preserva- 
tion.”* To execute this order, as well to conquer 
the Indians as to defend New-Orleans, the gencral 
had recourse to volunteers as the most efficient and 
economical force, as he had to execute his orders 
in 1818 to bring the war with the Seminoles to a 
successful and honorable termination. This com- 
mittee charge the general with disregarding “the 
positive orders of the department of war, the con- 
stitution and the laws,” in calling into service volun- 
teer mounted gun-men, and “in the appointment of 
the officers of the militia.”? Here is a colossal usur- 
pation of power by the general. But, happily for 
the people, the charge is not true. It is true the 
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of the people to approbate military probity and pa- 








*The treaty, however, it must be recollected, has 
not been ratified. 
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*General Armstrong’s order to general Jackson, 
in 1814, authorising him to take Pensacola. 
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general called for volunteers from among the mili- 

tia, in preference to waiting the slow process of 
drafting—this call was accompanied by a requisi- 

tion on governor M*Minn, for the force specified in 

his appeal to the patriotism of the brave Tennesse- 
ans—and he particularly stated to the governor that 
if he did not approbate the call for volunteers, to 
furnish the militia required in the way he deemed 
best. The governor approbated his call for volun- 

teers, and even raised a corps for the service after 
general Jackson had marched from Tennessee, and 
ordered it to report to the general on the field. 

This corps joined the general on the Appalachicola. 

It was commanded by captain Donlap, and ‘is the 
same which is denominated by the committee “life 
guards,” whose “officers were, appointed by the 
general, or by persons under his command.” ‘the 
other company of life’ guards,” commanded by 
captain Crittenden, was raised in Kentucky, and 
joined, completely organized, after the army reach- 
ed the enemy’scountry. The act of volunteering, 
esteemed by the hardy and patriotic yeomanry of 
the west more honorable than the hesitating mode 
of drafting, did not change the character of the 
force—it was militia still, except in its veteran fame, 
and as such received, in common with the Georgia 
militia, the advantage of Mr. Cobb’s bill to increase 
the pay of the militia, employed in the Seminole 
war, to the pay the regular troops enjoyed during 
the late war. When a militia force is called into 
the field at the southward, it elects, from rts own 
body, the officers and non-commissioned officers 

This practice is conformably to the militia laws and 
militia usages of the southern and western states. 
in the instance cited by the committee, of the ap- 
pointment of the officers, as a ‘monstrous usurpa- 
tion of power,” the general merely acquiesced in 
the militia usages and laws of ‘fennessce-~he did 
not appoint a single officer —the volunteers elected 
them; some of whom enjoyed the rank of field 
officers by state commissions, but served as platoon 
officers during the campaign, by the choice of the 
corps to which they were attached. This usage 
has prevailed in every instance when the militia of 
the western and southern states are called into the 
United States service. I will leave it to the south- 
ern gentlemen to say, what would be the conse- 
quence, should a general interdict the election of 
officers when militia are called upon to march 
against anenemy. Did not the Georgia militia elect 
their field officers after they reached the rendez- 
vous at Hartford? 

The committee pretend to discover another in- 
stance of INTENTION to violate the constitution, in 
general Jackson’s order to gencral Gaines, to re- 
duce the fortress of St. Augustine. This order was 
founded upow a report of general Gaines that the 
governor of St. Augustine had ‘admitted, fed and 
armed the hostile Indians,” and excited them to 
renew hostilities, which had been checked, not ter- 
minated, by the capture of St. Marks and Pensacola. 
This order is denominated by the chairman of the 
committee a decree of a military despot, “to make 
war on a neutral colony of a nation in peace and 
amity with the United States; thus disregarding, 
not only the legislative and executive authorities of 
the United States, but setting at naught the usages 
of all civilized nations, b¥ making war without a 
previous and public declaration.”” The general, in 
the order copied into the report of the committee, 
emphatically states that the proceedings contem- 
plated*were not “on the ground that the United 
Statcs were at war with Spain, but on the ground 
of self-preservation, bottomed on the broad basis of ; 


the law of nature and of nations, and justified by giv- 

ing peace and security to ourfrontiers,”* which had | 
been disiurbed by the intermeddling and instiga- 

tions of the Spanish commandants. The contem- 
platec attack was not ‘peremptory,’ but conditional 

and dependent upon proof that the governor of St. 

Augustine had not only neglected to execute the 

treaty stipulations of his master, but had abandoned 
the neutrality of his sovereign and became a party 
to the war of the Indians against the United States. 

Under these circumstances it was the duty of gen. 
Jackson, under the orders of the department of war, 
(of the 29th January and 6th of February, 1818) to 
terminate the war, to direct gen. Gaines to pursue 
the course specified in his order of the 7th of Aug. 
1818—Gen. Jackson promptly reported his order to 
gen. Gaines to the department of war, when a coun- 
termanding: order was forthwith despatched to gen. 
Gaines. At this moment general Jackson had not 
been advised of the decision of the executive to sur- 
render the pests of St. Marks, Pensacola and the 
Barancas—the capture of which, perhaps, might 
have been justified by the president for the reasons 
on which gen. Gaines was ordered to take St. Au- 
gustine; namely, that the Spanish commandants had 
abandoned the neutrality of their king, and had 
made themselves parties to the Indian war against 
the United States. - In this order general Jackson 
evinced, not only a watchfulness to the interest and 
honor of his country, but a constant obedience to 
former orders of his superior, by directing general 
Gaines to allow “nothing to prevent him from re- 
ducing St. Augustine,” after being furnished with 
the required evidence of the hostile conduct of its 
governor, *except a positive order trom the depart- 
ment of war.” ‘The violent conclusionsof the com- 
mittee, drawn from the fact stated above, that «the 
vital principles of the constitution have been vio- 
lated,” are as wonderful as irrational. 

As regards the trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
the objection which has been made to the autho- 
rity of the court militates nothing against the jus- 
tice and propriety of executing those instigators of 
the war. By their intermeddling they merited the 
fate which befell them; and it was, at all times, com- 
petent for the general to apply to them the rules 
of savage warfare, they having expressly identified 
themselves with the Indians in the broadest sense 
possible. But it was never the intention of the 
commander to place these men before a court- 
martial—The purpose of the general order of the 
26th of April, 1818, was merely to investigate the 
conduct of these intermeddlers, to determine the 
degree of offence, to record documents and testi- 
mony, and the opinion of the officers detailed as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoners. At thig 
stage of investigation the commander designed to 
take upon himself the application of the punish- 
ment. I own it would have equally accorded with 
justice had the general applied the summary pu- 
nishment to these outlaws that he awarded to Hil- 
lisajo and Hemathlemico. As anact of retaliation, 
of policy, of justice, of humanity, it ought not to be, 
for a moment, regretted. It was an application of 
energy and justice that must be beneficial to the in- 
terests of the country. 

Finally, there are two reasons why the denuncia- 
tion of the commander and the executive, (for the 
blow is aimed at the president through Jackson) 
cannot succeed:—First, it is illegal to try any citi- 
zen or soldier without a previous arrest, and unless 
the accused, if a soldier, be furnished with a copy 








*The object of marching into Florida, 
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of the charges, having the power of confronting the 


accuser and the witnesses, and publicity be given. 


to the whole trial. |Prevotal tourts, composed of 
members of congress, at the sole instigation of 
themselves, are not known, either to our constitu- 
tion or to the practice of the judiciary. Secondly, 
the measures revealed by the exparie proceeding's 
are not in harmony with the feelings of the time. 
In a country of freedom and of laws, where all acts 
of the government correspond to the latter, or are 
based upon public opinion in the absence of a pre- 
scribed rule, the feelings which give rise to this 
opinion must be regarded. That generous impulse 
of the soul, which often determines the noblest ac- 
tions of mdividuals, always influences the great and 
liberal opinions of a nation. In deciding the merits 
of Jackson’s acts, the claims of philosophy and of 
reason should be respected. Passion and preju- 
dice should be discarded in making a judgment 
upon public men. A profound thinker has said 
that “a sure method of never mistaking the wish of 
2 majority of a nation, is never to follow any other 
than a Jawful course for the attainment even of 
those objects which are thought most useful.” 

Our attention is here diverted from the report by 
general Jackson’s strictures upon it, and to the re- 
ply to the strictures by Mr. Lacock, 

The strictures and the reply are dangerous, in- 
clecorous and undignified—dangerous, inasmuch as 
it is contrary to the spirit of our constitutions for 
a military officer to arraign the proceedings of the 
constituted civil authority—-indecorousas the authors 
of both the strictures and the reply, descend to per-’ 
sonalities and imputations at once criminal andlow— 
undignified foran American senator to stoop to a vine 
dication of that august body against any charge 
which a military officer could or dare make against 
his official and legislative conduct. By such vindi 
eation a senator incapacitates himself as a judge or 
juror upon the trial of the delinquent before the 
senate. Hence an American senator should, with 
great delicacy and hesitation, independently ef the 
consideration of dignity, descend to news paper 
altercation with a supposed public delinquent—for 
to prove general Jackson such was the object of 
Mr. Lacock’s reply. 

How much then to be lamented are the legisla- 
tive proceedings in this unfortunate affair, It can- 
not be disguised that congress precipitated itself 
into the enquiry which it made. 

Had the respective committees maturely examin- 
ed the executive’s proceedings in relatron to the 
general’s conduct, they would have found that the 

resident disapproved of that conduct and especial- 
“ of the capture ofthe posts. With all the delica- 
cy which the posture of our affairs with Spain 
would allow, he rebuked the general for his diso- 
bedience of orders, by stating that the conquest 
ef the posts was achieved upon the general’s own 
responsibility—“that they could not be retained 
without endangering the relations of amity and 
peace which existed between Spain and this coun- 
try, and were, therefore, ordered to be restored im- 
mediately to Spanish authority.” “This language 
sufficiently conveys the executive opinion that the 
general had disobeyed his orders in the commission 
of acts which if sanctioned by the president would 
have violated the constitution in making war with- 
out legislative declaration. We are to look for rea- 


sons why more severe measures toward the gene- 
ral were not adopted to the then important interest 
at stake, to be decided by the pending negocia- 
tions with Spain and to the justification of the acts 





themselves in the hostile conduct of the Spanish 


commandants toward our forces. We are satisfied 
that the president in his first considerations of the 
operations in Florida never intended to defend 
the general, whose zeal for discipline and the ad- 
vancement of his country’s good, as he perceived 
it, induced the commission of acts justifiable, in his 
ewn opinion, “by the laws of nations and required 
by self-defence.” Impressed with favorable senti- 
ments, as regards the cause of his actions, and as- 
sociating them with former advantages derived to 
his country from feats of valor and patriotism, the 
president could not suppose the tendency of the 
general’s operations would be injurious to our insti- 
tutions or dangerous to liberty. We do not believe 
with some of eur fellow citizens, that these feats of 
almost romantic prowess which have elevated our 
name abroad and secured repose at home, have been 
sullied by an enthusiasm to do in the field, at least, 


‘more than the occasion seemed to require to be 


cone either for honor or advantage. The gene- 
ral’s proceedings appear to have been dictat- 
ed by the immutable principles of' self-defence; 
and the motives and policy which induced the exe- 
cutive decision to restore the captured posts were 
exactly those which made it peculiarly proper to 
sustain his conduct in our relation with other pow- 
ers and to treat his acts with indulgence in respect 
of their effects upon our own institutions. Mode- 
ration towards the commander was proper on ac- 
count of the misconduct of the Spanish authorities 
in the Floridas who had long merited the chastise- 
ment they had received, and whose conduct during 
the whole conflict will justify him inthe opinion of 
the world for the part he acted. By surrendering 
the posts the allied powers were deprived of a mo- 
tive, had the will existed, for uniting against us; 
while the hint to Spain, that we were not so much 
afraid of them as they had supposed, was not the less 
sensibly felt. These considerations present them- 
selves very forcibly to us as the motives which in- 
duced the surrender of the Spanish posts. Mode- 
ration to the commander was accompanied by addi- 
tional ones which, no doubt, had much weight with 
the executive. These are very happily illustrated 
in the yery able letter of the secretary of state of 
the 78th of Nov. last, and ought to be considered 
conclusive in respect of his justification, in point of 
policy, by every American. Nevertheless, while 
attributing this eagerness “to serve well” to 
the noble origin of “love of country,’’ we do not 
the less deprecate any injuries to our civil insti- 
tutions which are likely to flow from it. We are 
therefore, constrained to concede that in the in- 
stance of the Ftorida campaign, while it was ad- 
mitted that the Spanish authorities were unable to 
defend their possessions against Indian aggression 
or unwilling to maintain treaty engagements, it 
would certainly have been more congenial to the 
spirit of our constitutions and more consonant to the 
policy of administration to have abstained from re- 
ducing St. Marks and Pensacela. In obeying bis 
orders the general could have effectually intercept- 
ed the intercourse of the Indians with these posts; 
and the abandonment of their neutrality added to 
their unwillingness to execute the engagements of 
existing treaties, would have been good cause of war 
whieh congress would have declared against Spain 
had the president recommended it, and which that 
vigilant statesman would have done had the interest 
and honor of the republic demanded it. We are not, 
however, disposed to deny to general Jackson, both 
as a statesman and consummate commander, the 
right, at this day, to appropriate to himself the lan- 
guage and sentiment of the earl of Chatham—“there 
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is one ambition at least which I will not renounce 
but with my life. It is the ambition of delivering 
to my posterity those rights of freedom which I have 
received from my ancestors.” The general’s whole 
political career vindicates his right to resort to so 
noble a principle, so pure an ambition, as an apolo- 
gy for any exuberance of any effort of the many he 
has made to maintain his country’s honor and free- 
dom, 7 








Banks and Banking. 


Manrianyp. The following resolution was pas- 
sed by the legislature of Maryland at its last sitting, 
and we hope that it will be duly respected. 

«Resolved, Vhat the president and directors of 
the several incorporated banks in this state be, and 
they are hereby required to report to the next gen- 
eral assembly, on or before the 15th day of Decem- 
ber riext and annually thereafter, the state and 
condition of their several banks; and that in their 
said several reports, they shall specifically state 
the’amount of specie in their banks, the amount of 
debts due from other banks, individuals or corpo- 
rations, the amount of bills and notes discounted, 
and the amount of real estate belonging to the in- 
stitution; and also the amount of capital paid in, the 
amount of notesin circulation, the amount of depo- 
sits, and the amount of debts due to other banks or 


individuals.” 


Union bunk of Maryland. Jonathan Pinkney, jun. 
esq. has been appointed cashier of this institution, 
vice Thomas Ellicott, esq. who agreed to serve for 
a limitted time, on the resignation of the former 
cashier, Mr. Higginbothom. 

The president and directors of the Conococheague 


‘bank (of Maryland) have called a meeting of the 


article of our constitution, it-will shew you that, 
although we have five or six unlicensed individual 
banking establishments in this state, yet they were 


ment. But what is most extraordinary, some who 
were members of the convention are among the 
parties concerned in manufacturing money.” 

He then gives the name of a person, filling a 
public office of the highest respectability, who is 
signing some sort of mail bilis—trom 6} cents to $5, 
payable “ten days after date, in current paper”’— 
the consequences of which he justly deprecates; 
but says the grand jury had refused to bring mn a 
Sill against the active agent, because it is supposed 
many great folks were interested in thé shavings.] 

Description/—I asked a friend who returned from 
the other day—what was the state of busi- 
ness there? “Every body is fully employed,” said 
he. How so? “Every man who has 100 dollars is 
shaving, and every one that wants $100is trying to 
get shaved, and you find a broker’s office in every 
street. Shavers and shavees are the bulk of the 
male population, and many femalesare also busy in 
such matters.” : 

The times. A writer in the Richmond Engnirer, 
thus describes the state of the times -- “I confine 
my views to a single county, in order that they may 
be more striking, though I know full well there 
must be the same distress every where. Of gold 
rand silver we have next kin to none; of Virginia 
and United States bank paper but little—of North 
Carolina money, if it had credit enough to pay tax- 
es, buy necessaries, and discharge debts: but it has 
lost its credit--the merchant will not take it; the 
sheriff demands a discount when he takes it for tax- 
es—the creditor takes it when he doubts the sol- 
vency of his debtor; it circulates freely among pro- 





stockholders, to be held on the 23d December | fessional men for their professional services, and a 


next, in order to determine whether said institu- 
tion shall be continued or not. ‘They view the pre- 
sent situation of the bank as perfectly safe and sol- 
vent. 


few independent farmers, in whose hands some pre- 
dict itis destined to perish an emblem of their folly, 
and in better days the remembrancer of an iron age 
that has passed away. The preponderance of North 


Extract of a letter to the editor from a gentleman of| Carolina money here, over all other money, is pro- 


Delaware. “I shall continue to be asubscriber to the 


duced by our contiguity to that state. Here too is 


Register so logg as it maintains its present distin-| manufactured annually, one hundred tons of bar 


guished rank. Iam what is called a federalist, but 
have too much liberality to reject principles merely 
because they are advanced by a democrat: in fact, 
the force of party names is fast wearing away, and 
it is right they should. Well governed, correct prin- 
ciples afford better securities to the people for an 
upright conduct in office, than any party name un- 


‘derheaven. The people are becoming aware of this, 


iron, besides large quantities of castings, most of 
which is soid principally to the Carolinians. Add 
to this, a large portion of that state is supplied with 
waggons in this county; until very lately it was es- 
timated that a hundred waggons selling for $150 
each, went from our shops to the north state. Our 
soil, in general, is indifferent; but our iron mines 
are of the first class, and our manufactures are ex- 


and principles will triumph, maugre the efforts of | cellent and deserving. Thus, from the nature of 
those who find it to their interest to pull the wires of | things, the money here must be that in common cir- 


puppet-party. My notionscoincide with yours pretty 
generally. Iam particularly pleased with the cou- 
rage and firmness you have displayed in your at- 
tacks upon the banks. I regard them as the re- 
mote, if not immediate cause of most of the evils 
which are the subject of such great and general 
complaint. They have encouraged luxury, extra- 
vagance, speculation, fraud and idleness, and ba- 


culation in North Carolina, and you are prepared 
to estimate our difficulties from the depreciation of 
\the Carolina paper. The iron business languishes; 
the waggon shops are shut up; taxes cannot be paid 
in the required money; the flinty creditor asks Vir- 
ginia paper, or gold and silver, for his debt: the 
debtor, unable to raise either, gives up his land, 
and, ruined and undone, seeks a home for himself 


nished the precious metals and national industry— | and his family in the western wilderness, ‘This pic- 


they have enriched knaves and scoundrels, and beg- 


 gared the honest part of the community, who have 


been silly enough to dabble in them.” 

From another letter from a gentleman of Indiana— 
“The very commendable stand that you were the 
tirst to take against our village aristocracies, the 
paper bound and paperissuing scourges of our other- 
wise happy country, merits and will receive the 
gratitude of every disinterested citizen. 

‘sif you will take the trouble to referto the 10th 


ture is sometimes realized. A tract of land, of 300 
acres, sold a few days ago, about 25 miles from my 
house, for $300 only. The improvements on this 
land I have heard variously represented; some say 
they were worth $1,500, some much more. A 
horse valued at $80, was sold the other day near 
my house for $10; and two waggon horses were 
sold about the same time for 440, which I well 
know cost nearly 4200. Ifthe state of the enrren- 


» 


cy was calculated only to ruin the knave, it might 





positively prohibited by the framers of that instru- | 
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be endured without complaining; but alas! it is cal- 
culated to ruin the honest man also. The writer 
of this article can weather the storm; he owes noth- 
ing, he views the scene with impartiality; he feels 
for his neighbors, and hence he has devoted his 
thoughts to their relief.” 

ccpHis remedy for such things is, the issue of 
tweuty millions of dollars of paper money, by the 
United States, saying that they would instantly oc- 
cupy the place of goldand silver.” So they might 
—but what is there to give them circulation? 
Would they not immediately be deposited in the 
hands of “misers and speculators?” Money is want- 
ed at this time chiefly to pay debts—not to invest in 


vestigation of the concerns of said institution tock 
place. .It was agreed that upon the renewal of 
notes due the bank, for two successive renewals, 
10 per cent. should be paid in, which will reduce 
the amount of notes in circulation to about 70,000 
dollars, and enable the bank to resume its functions. 
Should this however not be sufficient, the stock- 
holders have agreed to pay an additional instalment . 
of five dollars on their shares respectively. This 
last measure will no doubt enabie the bank to re- 
vert to specie payments, and effectually to re-es- 
tablish its credit. 

Ata meeting of the stockholders of the Northum- 
berland, Union and Columbia bank, (Pa.) held at 


new businesses, to make more money. But the edi-| Milton, on the Ist inst, it was unanimously agreed 


tor of the Engwrer observes, “Our correspondent 
presents us with many just and striking views; but 
he does not seem to lay a sufficient stress upon the 
mischievous consequences of the bank mania.— 
‘The banks have essensially contributed by their ex- 
cess to our present embarrassments; not only by 
increasing extravagance of living, but of speculation; 
in land, houses, foreign goods, and the purchase of 
domestic articles for foreign markets; raising the 
price of tobacco, flour, &c. at home.—We really 
borrowed money so easily and on such accommoda- 
ting terms in point of time, that we almost thought 
it ow own, and scarcely ever expected to be called 
upon for it. Hine ille lachryme!—As to the pre- 
scription of our friend, we shail withhold any opi- 
nion upon his bills of credit, until he complies with 
his promise of developing them further.” 

“Ohio money.’ The Detroit Gazette contains the 
following queer classification of the money of Ohio. 

Bank of Chillicothe; ’ 

Do. Lancaster; 

The banks of Steubenville: 

Farmers & Mechanics’ bank of Scioto; 

Bank of Marietta; 

Western Reserve bank; 

Bank of Mount Pleasant; 

Bank of West Uniop; 

Farmers, Mechanics, & Manufacturers’ 


~Good. 


ait 





bank of Chillicothe; > Decent. 
Bank of Columbus; 

Do. Dayton; - 
T.ebanon Miami banking company, 
Zanesville canal do. Middling 


Bank of Urbana; 
Do. Muskingum; 

Miszini Exporting company, > 

Piatt’s bank, ° 

Bank of Cincinnati, f 

Farmers and Mechanics’ bank of do. 

Planters bank at New Orleans. ‘Yhe cashier of 
this bank, Mr. B. Blanchard, who seems to have 
been a very amiable man, having strangely disap- 
peared and now believed to have been assassinated, a 
report spread that he had absconded witha large 
sum of money. The affairs of the institution were 
immediately investigated and all found to be right; 
but there was a press for the payment of specie, 
and as fast asthe tellers could count out the dol- 
lars every body was satisfied. 

The other banks freely offered their aid to sus- 
tain the pressure, though at one time the city guard 
was necessary to keep the peace. 1 

Edwardsville bank.—The St. Louis Gazette of the 
2d ult. says—“Upwards of five thousand shares in 
this bank have been forfeited for non-payment of 
the instalments which have been called for.” 

Reading, Nov. 6. A meeting of the stockholders 
of the Farmer’s bank of Reading, was held on Mon- 


Good for 
nothing. 


that said bank should cease its operations and wind 
up its concerns as soon as practicable. 








Negro fort on Appslachicola. 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Since the last adjourament of congress, we have 
published a number of documents touching the 
part borne by the naval part ef the expedition 
against the Negro fort on the Appalachicola, in Aug. 
1816. Wethen suggested that there was an obvi- 
ous deficiency of the information necessary to give 
a complete veiw of that transaction, inasmuch as no 
notice was taken of the assault onthe fort by land. 
That deficiency we have it now in our power to sup- 
ply by the politeness of a friend, who affords us the 
opportunity of publishing colonel Clinch’s official 
letter, giving an account of thattransaction. Ithas 
never before met the public eye. 





Messrs. Gales and Seaton:—Being well acquaint- 
ed with that gallantand meritoriousoflicercolonel D. 
L.Clinch,and krowing that he commanded the troops 
in that quarter at the destruction of the Negro 
fort, established by the British during the late war, 
on the Appalachicola, I was expressing my surprise 
to an officer who served under colonel Clinch in 
that expedition, that no report of it had been made; 
when he gave me the enclosed copy, saying that 
the colonel is too modest to publish it himself, and 
his friends in the army Know that his character is 
too wellestablished as a suldier, to require a detail 
ofhis conduct in any particular affair. 

Sueh considerations may satisfy the colonel and 
his friends; but, should you agree with me, that the 
public will be gratified by a knowledge of the facts 
it dissloses, I beg you to publishit in your paper, 

! A CITIZEN, 
Camp Crawford, 2d August, 1816. 

Str—I have the honor to inform you that I re- 
ceived a letter from major general Gaines, dated 
, advising me that he had ordered a supply of 
provisions, two eighteen pounders, one five and an 
half inch howitzer, and a quantity of ordnance 
stores, to ascend the Appalachicola river to this 
post. I was also instructed, in case opposition 
should be made by the fort occupied by negroes 
and Choctaw Indians, to the passage of the convoy, 
to take measures for its reduction. 

A confidential chief, called Lafarka, was imme- 
diately despatched with a letter for the officer com- 
manding the convoy, with instructions to remain 
near the bay until the arrival of the vessels. Onthe 
15th ult. the chief returned, with a letter from sail- 
ing master Loomis, informing me of his arrival in 
the bay with two gun vessels, convoying two trans- 
ports, laden with provisions, ordnance, ordnance 








day last, and we are informed thata thorough in- 


stores, &c. On the i7thI left this place with one 
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hundred and sixteen chosen men, in boats, and 
commenced descending the river. The detach- 
ment was divided into two companies, commanded 
by brevet major Muhlenberg and captain Taylor.— 
On the same evening { was joined by major Mcin-} 
tosh, with one hundred and fifty Indians, and on the 
18th by an old chief called captain Isaacs, and the 
celebrated chief Kotcha-haigo, (or mad tiger,) at 
the head ef a large body of Indians, many of whom 
were without arms. yaw, : 

My junction with these chiefs was accidental; 
their expedition having been long since projected. 

Their object was to capture the negroes within 
the fort, and restore them to their proper owners. 
We held acouncil, and the enclosed agreement, 
(marked A.) wasentered into. LI ordered the chiefs 
to keep parties in advance, and to secure every ne- 
gro they fell in with, and to join me near the the 
fort. Onthe 19th they brought in a prisoner, tak- 
en the evening before, with a scalp, which he said 
he was carrying tothe Seminoles. He further stat- 
ed that the black commandant, and the Choctaw 
chief, had returned to the fort, from the bay, the 
day before, with a party of men, with information 
that they had killed several Americans, and taken 
a boat from them. I was met the same day by La- 
farka, who informed me that he had not been able 
to deliver my second letter to the officer command- 
ing the gun vessels. 

At 2 o’clock onthe morning of the 20th, we land- 
ed within cannon shot of the fort, but protected by 
askirt of wood. I again sent Latarka with a letter, 
notifying the officer commanding the convoy of my 
arrival. My plan of attack was communicated to 
the chiefs, and a party of Indians under major Mc 
Intosh were directed to surround the fort. Finding 
it impossible to carry my plans into execution with- 
out the assistance of artillery, I ordered major Mc 
intosh to keep one third of his men constantly ho- 
vering round the fort, and to keep up an irregular 
fire. 

This had the desired effect—as it induced the ene- 
my to amuse us with the incessant roar of artillery, 
without any other effect than that of striking terror 
into the souls of most of our red friends. 

On the 23d I received an answer from sailing 
master Loomis, in which he informed me that on 
the 16th, he sent midshipman Luffoorough (a young 
gentleman of fair promise) and four seamen into the 
river for fresh water; that they were fired upon by 
a party of negroes and Choctaws; that the midship- 
man and two seamen were killed; the third was 
taken prisoner; the fourth made his escape by swim- 
ming—and requested me to send down a party of 
men to assist in getting up the vessels, In the even- 
ing a deputation of chiefs went into the fort and de- 
manded its surrender; but they were abused and 
treated withthe utmost contempt. The black chief 
heaped much abuse on the Americans and said he 
had been left in command of the fort by the British 
government, and that he would sink any American 
vessels that should attempt to pass it; and blow up 
the fort if he could not defend it. The chiefs also 
informed me that the negroes had hoisted a red 
flag, and that the English jack was flying over it. 

On the 24th, I ordered lieut. Wilson to descend 
the river with a small party, to assistin getting up 
the vessels, and to inform the commanding officer 
that the fort was completely surrounded, «nd that 
he might ascend the river in safety. On the 26th, 
I went on board gun vessel 149, about four miles 
below the fort. 1 had previously determined on a 
position in the rear of the fort, for erecting a batte- 


| the sggne horrible beyond description. 


- - b 
I found them mounted on heavy garrison carriages 
which rendered it almost impossible to get them to 
the spot selected, as they must have been taken 
through a cypress swamp. | 
After reconnoitering the river below the fort, in 
company with the commandant of the gun vessels, £ 
determined te erect a battery on the west side, and 
ordered brevet major Muhlenberg and captain Tay- 
lor to cross, with their companies, leaving licuten- 
M’Gavick and a party of men with the main body 
of the Indians, to secure the rear. 
I immediately commenced the battery and order- 
ed the gun vessels to move up,and take a secure po- 
sition, snd directed the transport Similante to be in 
readiness to land the artillery, under cover of the 
night. 

In the course of the evening, after consulting 
with the commanding officer of the convoy, I direct - 
ed him to move up the two gun vessels at day-light 
nextmorning. About s#x in the morning they came 
up in handsome style, and made fast along-side of 
the intended battery. 

Inafew minutes we received a shot from a 32 
pounder, which was returned in a gallant manner. 
The contest was momentary. The fifth discharge 
(a hot shot) from gun vessel No. 154, commanded 
by sailing master Basset, entered the magazine and 
blew up the fort. The explosion was awful, and 
Our first 
care on arriving at the scene of destruction was to 
rescue and relieve the unfortunate beings that had 
survived the explosion. 

The war yells of the Indians, the cries and lamen- 
tations of the wounded, compelled the soldier to 
pause in the midst of victory, to drop atear for the 
sufferings of his fellow beings, and to acknowledge 
that the great Ruler ofthe Universe must have 
used us as instruments in chastising the blood-thirs- 
ty and murderous wretches that defended the fort. 
Vhe fort contained about one hundred effective 
men, (including twenty-five Choctaws,) and about 
two hundred women and children, not more than 
one-sixth part of which number were saved. It 
stood on the east side of the river, about twenty-five 
miles from the bay, and one hundred and twenty, 
by water, from this post. The parapet was about 
fifteen feet high and eighteen thick, and defended 
by one thirty two, threé twenty fours, two nines, 
two sixes, and an elegant five and an half-inch how- 
itzer. 

It was situated on a beautiful and commanding 
bluff, with the river in front, a large creek just be- 
low, a swamp in the rear, and a small creek just 
above, which rendered it difficult to be approach- 
ed by artillery. But under all these disadvantages, it 
was taken without the loss of asingle man on our 
part. 

The property taken and destroyed could not 
have amounted to less than two hundred thousand 
dollars. From the best information I could obtain, 
there was in the fort about three thousand stand of 
arms, from 5 to 600 barrels of powder, and a great 
quantity of fixed ammunition, shot, shells, &c. One 
magazine, containing 363 barrels of powder, was 
saved, which was a valuable prize to the Indians. 
The enelosed paper, (marked B.) contains a sche- 
dule ofthe property taken in the name of the U. 
States. ‘The greater part of the negroes belonged 
to the Spaniards and Indians. The American ne- 
groes had principally settled on the river, and a 
number of them had left their fields and gone over 
to the Seminoles, on hearing of our approach. 
Their corn fields extended nearly fifty miles up the 





ry—but on examining the two eighteen pounders, | 


river, and their numbers were daily increasing. The 
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chiefs passed sentence of deathon the outlawed 

Choctaw chief and the ‘black eommandant, (Gar- 
son,) for the murder of the four Americans, and 
the sentence was immediately carried into execu- 
tion. The Spanish negroes were delivered to Mr. 
Hambly, agent for the house of Messrs. Forbes and 
Co. and the American negroes are confined at this 

ost. | : 

On the 30th inst. the transports were unloaded, 
as I found it impossible for them to ascend the ri- 
ver, and the provisions, ordnance and ordnance 
stores, put on board small boats, and ordered to this 

ost. , 

F On the evening of the 1st inst. I received infor- 
mation thata large body of Seminole Indians was 
within a day’s march of us, and in a few hours the 
report was confirmed by aletterfrom major Cutler, 
Teft in command at camp Crawford, informing me, 
that a large body of Seminoles were descending the 
Appalachicola. 1immediately ordered major Muh- 
lenberg to keep the boats together, and to be in 
readiness to receive them, and directed one hun- 
dred Indians to keep with the boats, and to act in 
concert if necessary, ; 

I advanced with two hundred Cowetas, under the 
gallant major McIntosh, to meet them; but the cow- 
ardly wretches dispersed, without our being able 
to get a view of them. 

_ Tshould do injustice to my own feelingsgand to 
the officers and men that were with me on this ex- 
pedition, were [to close this report without tender- 
ing to them my warmest acknowledgments fortheir 
cool and intrepid conduct, for their-patience and 
perseverance, under the most trying circumstances: 
To the distinguished lieut. Randolph, and to Dr. 
Buck, (who composed my staff,) Iam under many 
obligations. Doctor Buck’s coolness and intrepi-' 
dity were only equalled by his superior skill, and 
humane and generous attention to the wounded. 


mitted slavery. The freedom of Grecian cities in- 
volved no foreign jurisdiction, not even an acknow- 
ledgment of Roman power. That liberty should be- 
come an object of worship may be conceived, when 
it was the representation of the best state of man, 
and that liberty should be called the saviour, isin the 
spirit of its blessings. Possessed of high honor, its 
attributes claim a just representation.. Every thing 
must be given to the form, which denotes native ex- 
cellence and every accomplishment. It has there- 
fore the habits of the best condition of society. As 
virtue it is veiled, as power it is standing and pro- 
tected by law, it has all the conveniences and orna- 
ments of home. Its badge is of justice, not to pu- 
nish but to set free. There is npt an emblem of pow- 
er, of hope, or authority, which liberty is not per- 
mited to bear. And the emperors who did little to 
preserve it, did not refuse the constant use of the 
emblem of it. The temple and the worship are well 
known, but the sentiment comes to us best recom- 
mended from Ovid, when he tells us how careful the 
Romans were to instil the love and the worship into 
their children. He tellsus, that he had his first les- 
sons in the hall of liberty. The laws which must 
agree with the high serse of liberty, must speak the 
dignity of the privilege derived. from nature only. 
The discussions on the subject discover the interest 
in it, and open to us the most valuable part of Ro- 
man history. The freedom which the laws gave to 
the Romans, had every expression of the value of it 
in the forms which the Romans invented to convey 
it tothose who had the privileges of Roman citizens. 
The badge which the freed-man wore, was opposed 
to the primitive manners of a Roman. Uncovered, 


\he was able to support the heat of day, and the 


roughness of his path. The emblem of freedom 
spoke that it was notattained. The freed man might 
covet the habits of freedom, while he enjoyed the 
privilege. Time made that a form, which was once 





I must*beg leave to recommend to my govern-' 
ment the gallant major McIntosh, captains Noble, | 
Kanard, George Lovett Blue, and licut. Billy Miller, | 
(all from Coweta,) for their distinguished conduct 
during the whole expedition. 

With considerations of the highest respect, Iam, 
sir, your most obedient servant, D. L. CLINCH, 

Lt. col. 4th inf. commanding, &c. 

Col. F. Butler, adjutant general, 

Division of the south. 





————_—_—__ --- -—— - 


Revolutionary Speeches, &c. 

The much esteemed editor of the Essex Register 
speaks of our intended publication in the follow- 
ing handsome terms. Indeed, our attempt is 
well spoken of every where, and we are grateful 
for the interest which it has excited. 

Ta 1762 appearedat Rome a dissertation upon the 
goddess of liberty. It had every decoration ofthe 
press, an illustration from the ‘coins which refer to 
that goddess. It isintroduced with the gem of Bru- 
tus, and appears under the authority which could 
justify its publication. The work was preduced 
from a request to give an explanation of the badge | 
of Roman freedom, which the slave wore upon his 
head after his freedom from slavery, and when he 
assumed the name ofa freed-man. Slavery is pro- 
nounced as unknown to man. Liberty is entire till 
by some consent it takes laws from man and society. 
There is a part ofit which can never be renounced. 
A Roman did not admit that man could consent to 
be aslave. The Romans allowed not that a freman ; 
could be sold, even in the sense in which the He. | 





brews in the east, and the Germans in the west, ad-' joyment of liberty had ceased. But the language of 


inwrought into the history of public manners, but it 
has done more forus. Liberty lives in every part 
of the globe, and refuses to be violated by any hu- 
man institutions. It confesses its obligations to 
united effort, and therefore pays its due honor to 
human associations. It teaches to give up the form 
each man may ask, for the good which all can be - 
stow. It has no temple but in nature, no home but 
where life is found, and has no laws to which it does 
not consent. It finds better associations and better 
accommodations, but it has its hopes from virtue 
and God. We have no forms of veneration for li- 
berty, but such as teach us to understand and enjoy 
it. And we know no offering that can be more ac- 
ceptable, than that which our patriots are ready to 
make, in preserviag the history of public virtne, by 
which liberty has been offered to our possession. 
Amorg the rich gifts, we must declare that to be 
one, which the editor of the Weekly Register, Mr. 
Niles, of Baltimore, has promised us. He long since 
announced a collection which is to contain a volume 
of speeches, erations, and papers, which appeared 
in our revolution, containing the noble efforts of the 
minds of men struggling for liberty. He has now de- 
termined to perform his promise. He has for years 


i been engaged in the eollection, and the ample 


proofs of his industry and ability render us impa- 
tient for its publication. By the frequent and fami- 
liar use of such documents we have the elements of 
virtue preserved. ‘The worship of the goddess de- 
generated from its primitive simplicity, and they 
who contributed little to her honor were proud of 
her name, and multiplied the emblems of her wer- 
ship. Many coins bore the inscription after the en- 
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our patriots remains the same. It will inspire at 
same thoughts, it will assist the best education, - 
will be the companion of our solitary as well as. 
secial hours. We know more of Grecian and manner. 
liberty from the works which the Grecians ani ; 
Romans have left us, than. from all the partial) 
efforts which their greatness has produced. Mr. 
Niles has instructed us in the use of the volume he 
has prepared for us. He says,—*Believing that 
the simplicity of truth, as held forth by those who 
devised: the salvation of our country, has been 
widely departed from, no effort, on our part, shall 
be wanting to encourage a spirit to seek after, and 
hold on to, principles essential to liberty, under an 
assurance that vigilance is the condition on which 
freedom has been granted us.” In consent with this 
purpose have been the many histories of our revo- 
lution, and the many contributions by associations 
of men, for the knowledge of the various occurrences 
in our country, which do honor to our pulic resolu- 
tions, and to the private actions of our citizens. One 
of our political fathers has already declared that 
the many valuable documents, which might have 
been supplied for public instruction, continue to 
disappear, and that, if not arrested in their course 
to destruction, must soon be lost forever. It isa 
question for our pride, whether we have discovered 
the enthusiasm we owe to se good acause. If all 
our citizens cannot contribute to the collections, 
may not many of them give the aid of their encou- 
ragement to every design which hasfor its object the 
means toinform of our true history, and of our gene- 
rous achievments. If we have not the ancient su- 
perstition, may we not have the ancient enthusiasm, 
If we have not our altars, may we not preserve the 
reverence we owe toourliberty. Wesee how hard 
it is to recover liberty when lost. We have before 
us the distress of nations and the vain struggles in 
an age ofcorruption. With the records of our faith, 
let us unite the records ef our institutions. Thus 
have ancient legislators preserved the hopes of pos- 
terity. And the greatest nations give us lessons, 
when their glory has ceased. 











‘The Missouri Question. 


PUBLIC MEETING RESPECTING SLAVERY. 

At a large and respectable meeting ofthe citizens 
of the state of New-Jersey, held at the state-house 
in Trenton, the 29th of October, 1819, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the subject of sta- 
VERY in states hereafter to be admitted into the 
union, pursuant to public notice— 

The honorable Jxssr Upson, vice-president of the 
state, was appointed chairman, and WiLL14M Gair- 
FITH, @Sq. secretarv. 

The meeting, after due consideration and discus- 
sion, unanimously adopted the following preamble 
and resolutions:— 

Whereas the. adolition of slavery in this country, 
and, most especially, the prevention of the import- 
ation of slaves into it, are not only the anxious and 
ardent desires of the just and humane citizens of 
the United States, but, in truth, important objects 
of national policy, happiness and security; and whe- 
reas the early, continued, and strenuous efforts of 
the people of the United States to accomplish these 
freat and interesting objects, have highly exalted 
their character in the estimation of the world, and 
must be acceptable to the God and Creator of man- 
kind—This meeting would view, with unspeakable 
pain and mortification, any measure adopted by the 

federal legisiature, tending to extend and perpetuate 





slavery among us; and holding out encouragement 


and temptation to the dealers in human flesh to 
continue their infamous trade, in defiance of the 
laws of the land, and the more sacred will of Heaven 
— Therefore | : 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the 
permission of slaves in the new states, admitted into 
the union, has a direct tendency to perpetuate sla- 
very in these United States, by extending the 
sphere of its influence and action; to increase its 
danger by spreading that species of population over 
the land; and to promote and encourage the im- 
portation of slaves by providing an extensive and 
growing market for them, in which the demand 
and competition for the purchase of them, will be 
such as so greatly to enhance their price, that evil 
and avaricious men will be tempted to run all ha- 
zards of the violation of our laws, by the prospect 
of the enormous gains of this horrible traffic. 
Resolved, That the members of the late congress 
who opposed the admission of slaves into the pro- 
posed state of Missouri, have the sincere and re- 
spectful thanksof this meeting for their manly and 
unanswerable opposition to a measure fraught with 
so much mischief and disgrace to our country. 
Resolved, ‘That the senators and representatives 
of New-Jersey, in the next congress, be most earn- 
estly and respectfully solicited to use their utmost 
means and influence to prevent the introduction of 
slavery into Missouri, and every other new state 


that may be hereafter admitted into the union. 


Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this meeting the 
prohibition of slaves in the new states, coming into 
the union, is not forbidden by any article of the 
constitution of the United States; but is in full ac- 
cordance with the principles of the constitution; 
and imperiously demanded by the honor and inte- 
rests of the country. 

Htesolved, 'Vhat this meeting has a sincere and re- 
spectful confidence in the good and virtuous dispo- 
sitions of the national legislature on the subject of 
slavery: and that, however some of the members 
may be compelled by circumstances to submit to it 
for the present, they will heartily unite with us in 
every measure calculated to arrest its progress, and, 
finally, extinguish its existence. 

Resolved, That Elias Boudinot, Joseph Hopkin- 
son, William Newbold, rey. Simon Wilmur, James 
Parker, and Samuel Emlen, be a couumittee to cor- 
respond with other persons and bodies engaged in 
supporting the principles of the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and to use all lawful and proper means for ef- 
fecting the object ofthe same. 

ftesoived, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be signed by the chairman and secretary, and be 
published in the Trenton Federalist and True Ameri-. 
can. Signed, JESSE UPSON, Chairman. 

Witriam Grirrita, secretary. 

On motion—#esolved—unanimously, That the 
thanks of this meeting be presented to the honora- 
ble Jesse Upson, esq. for the highly satisfactory man- 
ner in which he has performed the duties of chair- 
man, 








_ . ‘ 
Foreign Articles. 

In the Magnet, which arrived at Liverpool from 
New York, there were not less than 160 passen- 
gers, who had emigrated during the last and pre- 
sent year, and who have now returned to their na- 
tive country, says a Liverpool paper. 

The two aeronauts, Messrs. Sadler and Living- 
ston, had returned to Liverpool. It is computed 
that they travelled 110 miles in a lineal direction, 
and with the undulations and aberratiens at least 
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170 miles, in the space of two hours and 50 minutes. 


At a height of nearly two miles from the earth, 


_ they took their refreshments, and drank the health 


oftheirsovereign. Their highest elevation is com- 


_ puted to be four miles and an half-—the thermome- 


ter ranged about 38. 
| Three actionsfor crim. con. are announced for the 


November term, in which the officers of the 


life guards stand conspicuous.—In the first, the par- 
ties are the lady of a viscount, heir apparent to an 
carldom, and g lieutenant in the army. In the se- 


' cond, capt. P. of the life guards, and Mrs. W. the 


wife of a lieutenant—the two lovers are off to 
France; and inthe third, Mrs. H. the wife of an 
officer, formerly ofthe life guards, with an lialf-pay 
officer. In this last case, in which the lady resided 
at Seven-oaks, in Kent, the husband arrived most 
mal-apropos, and caught the lovers in bed, and gave 
them a sound thrashing. {These are the maniiers 
of the “Corinthian capitals” of society!] 

Ata meeting of reformers on Armley hill, Mr. 
Willan in the middle of his speech, drank a cup of 
wormwood tea, and said that though it contained 
no sugar, he found it sweet, because it was untax- 
ed. 

The Liverpool meeting, as before observed, was a 
very dignified assembly of the people. At this 
meeting, Mr. W. Rathbone addressed his townsmen 
as follows—lI rise with diffidence to address you; 
but whenever your rights and liberties arein Jco- 
nardy, there will always, I trust, be one of the name 
of Rathbone to come forward, When humanity is 
the topic which engages our attention, let us not go 
into any other. Gentlemen, the object of the peti- 
tion is to call for investigation. We have not yet 
all the facts before us; let us not therefore prejudge 
the business. Letus rely onthe laws ofthe country 
for redress. If they do not give it us, it will then 
be time enough to look for it elsewhere. 

The Litchfield Mercury gives a dreadful picture 
of the state of society and feeling in Manchester. 
Among other facts it states, that the corps of yeo- 
manry, who rode over and cut down their fellow- 
citizens, will be broken up, and that “lists of the 
corps, containing the exact names and residences of 
allthe members of it, with their rank, are printed 
and hawked about the town, and sold ata halfpenny 
each.” Such astate of things cannot continue long. 
It is not confined to Manchester, for the Morning 
Chronicle expres iy says “that the same spirit of dis- 
satisfaction pervades aii the manufacturing dis- 
tricts.” 

London sheriffs. A good deal of altercation took 
place at tlie swearing in of the sheriffg—aldermen 
Rothwell and Parkins each claimed the preceden- 
cy, but the former succeeded in obtaining it. They 
then differed as to the under sheriffs and separated 
without agreeing on the subject. Rothwell ap- 
pearsto be a ministerialist and Parkins a reformist. 

The press gangs’ A London paper of Sept. 28, 
says—We have heardfrom a respectable correspon- 
dent, who professes to have no doubt of the correct- 
ness of his information, that there was a hot press 
at Woolwich yesterday, and that, by an arrange- 
ment with the ord mayor, gangs are to be in the city 
this day. We now content ourselves with barely 
stating what we have heard; it would be premature, 
at present, to make any comment. [Subsequent 
dates mention nothing of such sovereign acts of ty- 
ranny. | | 

Liverpool Oct. 2.—At the meeting on Wednesday, 
in Clayton Square, at which lord Sefton presided, 
the following petition was carried amid loud ac- 
clamations. 


- 


r 





| 
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To his royal highness the prince regent. 
“May it please your royal highness, 

The undersigned inhabitants of the town and 
neighborhood of Liverpool; humbly-beg leave to ap- 
proach your royal highness for the purpose of ear- 
nestly soliciting your royal highness to direct your 
most vigilant attention to the transactions that have 
taken place at Manchester on, and subsequently to 
the 16th of Aug. last, transactions, which, in the 
view of your petitioners, have a character of vio- 
lence and outrage unknown to the modern periods 
of British history and with respect to which they 
believe, from the answer which your royal highness 
was lately advised te give to the common council of 
London, that the full truth has not yet been suffer- 
ed to reach the throne. 

Of the expediency of holding a public meeting 
constituted like that which took place at Manches- 
ter on the 16th of August, many of your petitioners 
entertain doubts; but that it was legally convened, 
they are ail convinced, and in this opinion they are 
confirmed by the fact, that a meeting intended pre- 
viously to be held in that town having been declar- 
ed illegal by the magistrates, was therefore aban- 
doned; but no such declaration was made by the 
constituted authorities as to the meeting of the 16th. 

And yet the meeting in question was dispersed 
by an armed force, who fell upon an unsuspecting 
multitude, and indiscriminately killed and wounded 
special constables and tlie populace, man, woman 
and child. 

This armed force was sent into the assembled 
multitude, for the avowed purpose of executing a 
warrant against certain individuals. Your petition- 
ers would humbly submit it as an important sub- 
ject for your royal highness’ consideration that, pre- 
viously to this obviously perilous measure, no trial 
was made whether the civil power was competent 
to the arrest of the accused, that blood was drawn 
before the cavalry penetrated the crowd; and that 
when the parties accused had quietly surrendered 
themselves, the onset was continued on the meeting: 
the consequence of which has been, that nearly 
four hundred of his majesty’s people have been 
wounded, many of them severely, and that six have 
died of the wounds which were then inflicted on 
them. 

Atrocious as these proceedings appear to your 
petitioners to be, they humbly beg leave to repre- 
sent to your royal highness, that their feelings of 
sorrow and indignation on this occasion are aggra- 
vated by the systematic opposition to inquiry into 
them, which seems to have been entered into by 
certain of the constituted authorities in this country. 
Your petitioners take this method of informing your 
royal highness that inguests on the dead have been 
held without adequate inquiry; that attempts have 
been made to exclude the public from the coroner’s 
court; that when witnesses have attended to bear 
testimony to the share which individuals have had 
in the proceedings of the 16th Aug. an inquest has 
been twice adjourned, to the great hindrance of 
justice, that the migistrates of Manchester have re- 
fused to take depositions against persons accused 
of feloniously cutting and stabbing, and that the 
grand jury of the county has, as your petitoners 
have been informed, thrown out several bills pre- 
ferred against certain of the Manchester Yeomanry, 
when supported by oaths of the wounded and other 
witnesses. 

With these facts before them, your petitioners 
cannot but feel indignant at the conduct of vour 
royal highness’ ministers, who, upon the mere re- 
port of parties deeply implicated im these transac- 
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_ tions; and without instituting any inquiry, profess 
to have procured from your royal highness an ap- 
proval of transactions, which we are persuaded, 
when fully developed, will be found to be abhor- 
rent to the feelings of every illustrious descendant 
- of the illustrious house of Brunswick. Pm 
Impressed by these considerations, your petition- 
ers, humbly but earnestly implore your royal high- 
ness, either by summoning your parliament for the 
purpose of immediate investigation, or by any other 
such means as may suggest themselves to your reyal 
highness’ wisdom, speedily to institute a strict and 
. efficient enquiry into the occurrences which took 
place at Manchester, on and subsequent to the 16th 
August last; and this inquiry they are persuaded, 


subject have ran the round of American papers dur- 
ing the summer past. The following remarks, from 
fa Quebec paper, of the 28th ult. will put these 
rumors at rest for the present:—«Not a soldier has 
arrived here this season, except the usual recruits 
to keep up the few corps in the country, to the 
peace establishment. ‘There only arrived this sea- 
son the York Chasseurs, who were disbanded on 
there arrival. ‘the visit of the late governor to the 
Upper-Province, it is well known, was move witha 
view to internal improvement, than for military 
purposes. It is impossible to tell what might be 
the consequences of a violent taking possession of 
the Floridas by the United States, what may be the 
guarantees of any existing treaties between Great 





can alone soothe the resentment and allay the agita- 
tion which now unhappily pervade this country. 

The royalty of Englishmen consists in a rational 
attachment to their sovereign and to the laws of 
their country, and your petitioners anxiously hope 
that your royal highness, by graciously interfering 
on this solemn occasion to promote an appeal to 
those laws will obtain for yourself the blessings of 
a grateful people. 

FRANCE. 

The late elections in France.—The Paris papers of 
Friday reached. us yesterday. The Gazette ce 
France, and the Journal des Debats, give loose to 
the most gloomy forebodings, with respect to the 
future state of France. The former expresses an 
opinion, that, “if the spirit which presided at the 
elections, passes into the chamber, there is no 
doubt but the municipal system, to be discussed 
this year, will have for its object to overthrow 
royal authority and property, and to place power 
in the hands of provincial revolutionists. We shall 
see at the head of the police, persons who will en- 
deavor to gain the good will of their constituents, 
by attacks upon the throne and priesthood, and by 
taking vengeance on the men of 1815.” The 
Journal des Debats continues in the same strain, 
and says, “While the present law continues, elec- 
tions will become more and more hostile to the 
house of Bourbon.” London paper Oct. 2. 


GERMANY. 

Intelligence from Hamburg to the 25th of Sep- 
tember, had been received in London, from which 
it appears, that a general confederation was to as- 
semble in Vienna on the 30th of September. Ano- 
ther levy of 80,000 men had been ordered for the 
Austrian service 4,000 horses had arrived from 
Holstein for the heavy cavalry. 

A monument is to be erected to the memory of 
prince Blucher, to be guarded by two invalids, 


WEST INDIES, 
Another very severe hurricane has been felt in 
the West Indies—most severely at Barbadoes, Gre- 
nada and other windward islands, and the ravages 
were as great as those we have hitherto described in 
other islands. The weather at sea during the lat- 
ter part of October to the middle of November, 
has been so smoky and thick that it was with diffi- 
culty the sun could be seen—the smoke of wood 
could be distinctly smelt, and at times quantities 
of dead fish were observed floating on the water. 
A late Jamaica paper mentions, that one of the 
heaviest rains ever remembered, fell in the town 
of Falmouth, Jam. on the 10th of September. It 
was ascertained by a rain guage, that the quantity 
which fell in fifty five minutes, was no less than eleven 

inches and three quarters. 
CANADA. 


Britain and Spain: but there is nothing in this part 
of the world, that indicates even a thought of an 
approaching war with the United States, on the 
part of the British government. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
The armed brig Wilson under the Venezuelean 
flag, has been seized at Norfolk and libelled for a 
violation of the revenue laws. 


It appears that lord Cochrane’s chief prize was 


Macedonian of Boston, and owned by many persons 
in that place, which he seized on shore, in the 
port of Guerniez, near Lima. The Macedonian 
was bound to Canton. A paper was found, it is 
said, signed by the Phillipine company, who had 
bought the cargo, stating that the money was at 
the risque ef the purchasers until on board; and it 
is further stated that the captain of the Mace- 
domian, when on board of the O’Higgins, signed 
a document renouncing his claims to the money. 
62,000 dollars were also taken froma French brig 
called the Gazella, said to have been put on board 
of her by aclerk ofthe Phillipine co. the captain 
of which certified to the fact and was released. 
The money was immediately distributed among 
the crews of the squadron, without condemnation. 


The opposing account makes out the acts of 
Cochrane, in respect to the Macedonian, to be a 
sheer piracy; and that her captain was compelled 
to sign the certificate which his lordship dictated, 
after being long helda close prisoner, and on his 
being released he protested against all the pro- 
ceedings, and has sent home documents to prove 
that the money was bona fideAmerican property— 
which have been forwarded to Washington. 


Aury’s squadron, styled “a flotilla in the service 
of Buenos Ayres,” is reported to consist of 12 ves-. 
sels—4 brigs, 7 schooners and 1 Felugha, The 
heaviest carrying 11 guns and 120 men, the light- 
est 2gunsand 25 men. In all 65 guns and 890 men. 


MMeGregor’s expedition. We have a dismal ac- 
count of the fate ofthose Europeans who came out 
to join McGregor. The most of them have pe- 
rished by poverty and disease, and the rest have 
suffered beyond description: He himself scems to 
have been quite undisturbed by the disasters that 
he has brought on others. We believe he is not 
in the employ of or recognized by any of the inde- 
pendent governments, Yet vessels are cruizing 
under his commissions. He has but 40 or 50 per- 
sons in all attached to him, yet he has instituted 
an order of knighthood, and issued a proclamation 
calling himself «his excellency, captain general of 
the land and naval forces of New-Grenada, and re- 
presentative ad interim of the civil authority!” an- 
nouncing his desiga to make a descent on a cere 


“ 





Military preparations.—Several rumors on this 


tain placc which can be taken by 30 men, &c, 


%142,0u0 the proceeds of the cargo of the brig | 
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CHRONICLE. : 

Theatrical bounty. The managers of the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore theatres, now performing at 
the former, lately gave a night for the benefit of the 
poor of the latter, in consequence of the disease 
with which we have been aiflicted—the product 
was $130 clear of expenses. Messrs. Warren and 
Wood say thatit was “the second best night of the 
season.” The money has been paid to the treasu- 
rer of the Second Dispensary. : 

Foreign ministers. M. de Neuville, minister from 
France, has not left the United States, as he had 
prepared.to do, but received counter orders and is 
now at Washington—as are also M. Poletica, minis- 
ter of Russia, and baron Stackelberg, charge des af- 
faires of Sweden. 

New York. The population of the city of New 
York, by a late census, is ascertained to be 119,557. 
The tabular statement shall be published in our 
uext. 

Internal navigation. The legislature of Tennes- 
see have unanimously voted an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the improvement ofthe navigation of 
the rivers of that state. 

Died, on the 9th inst. at Selin’s Grove, of a ty- 
phus fever, Simon Snyder, late governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a member of the convention ofthat 
state when the constitution was adopted, many 
years speaker of the house of representatives, serv- 
ed the whole constitutional period (9 years) as go- 
vernor, and in ‘every station exhibited a splendid 
example of the superiority of practical good sense 
to those flimsey accomplishments too often thought 
necessary for men in public offices. He was a firm 
patriot and an honest man; and has not left behind 
him, perhaps, a personal enemy except disappoint- 
ed candidates for office. His zeal during the late 
war endeared him to the hearts of his countrymen, 
and posterity will bless him for the judgment and 
cnergy be displayed whenthe baking mania broke 
out in Pennsylvania. Twice did he put his veto 
onthe iniquitous bill; but it finally passed by a ma- 
jority of two thirds in each branch of the legislature, 
and became alaw without his sanction. He was in 
the 61st year of his age. 
also, at Northampton, suddenly, Caleb Strong. 
esq, distinguished for having filled many public 
oftices and especially that of governor of Massachu- 
setts during the late war. In private life he sus- 
tained an irreproachable character. 

—— also, at Watervorough, S.C. gen. Wm. Fish- 
urne—a soldier of the revolution, much respected 
aid beloved. 
also, in York District, S. C. Mr. Win. Henry, 
auved 104 years. ‘Though then aged, he took an ac- 
iive part in the revolution, and he had four sons in 
the army at that time. The loss of this venerable 
patriarch is tenderly mourned. 
also, in Frederick county, Maryland, Thomas 
Sim Lee, esq. in the 75th year of hisage. He was 
second governor of the state of Maryland, and suc- 
cessor of gov. Johnson, whose decease we lately 
noticed, and repeatedly served in that office. 
also, in Kent county, Del. Henry Molles- 
ton, esq. governor elect of that state. 
also, at Port au Prince (Hayti,) the Ballaud 
Varreanes, famous for his activity in the French re- 
volution. As he voted for the death of Louis XVI, 
he was banished from France in 1816. 

Southern frontier. A vessel sailed last week from 
Philadelphia with 200 U. S. troops for St. Mary’s. 

Sickness on the Mississippi.i—A letter from Wil- 
kinson, about 200 miles north of New Orleans, says 

















sickly, among the black as well as the white popula- 
tion. It is said, that there in not asufficient num- 
ber of persons in health to attend upon the sick. ‘It 
is added, that the crops of cotton are remarkably 
fine, but when, or by whom, it would be gathered, 
no one can conjecture. 

Wew Orleans. The mortality in the city of New 
Orleans, during the late season, has been very great. 
An extract ofa letter, published in the Lexington 
Monitor, states that, according to the report given 
to the mayor, by the sextons, upwards of twelve hun- 
dred bodies have been deposited in the grave-yards 
during the last sixty days. This is said to be three 
times the number. that were buried in the same 
time in 1817. 

New Jersey. A proposition to amend the con- 
stitution of this state, recently submitted to the peo- 
ple, has been decisively rejected by them. For 
amendment 1,636; against it 12,635. 

Georgia. Gen. John Clark has been elected by 
the legislature, governor ofthe state, vice, Mr. Ra- 
bun, deceased. ‘he votes were, for gen. Clark 73; 
for col. Geo. Troup 60. Accounts say that the 
election “was warm and bitter on both sides.” We 
do not know why this should have happened. | A 
private letter informs us that «col. T. was support- 
ed by the friends of Mr. Crawford;” but we cannot 
see why /is friends should have supported or oppos- 
ed either ofthe gentlemen. ©. 

Fine aris. Messrs. M. Carey and son, of Philadel- 
phia, have issued proposa]s for publishing a splen- 
did work to be entitled «Picturesque views of Ame- 
rican scenery”—to be drawn and painted by Mr. 
Shaw, engraved by the first artists, and colored by 
hand so as to resemble the original drawings. Mr. 
Shaw proposes to visit all the states remarkable for 
such scenery. ‘The work will be published in 14 
numbers, each containing six views, 11 by 15 inches, 
with occasional vignetts, and typographical de- 
scriptions — price ofeach number $10. 

Mr. Binns’ long expected edition of the Decla- 
ration of Independence is now published. It is trulv 
a splendid work-~and no expense has been spared 
to render the engraving worthy of the subject. 
Price $10. 


Wilmington, .V. C. From 150 to 200: dwellings 
and stores are said to have been consumed by the 
late dreadful conflagration at Wilmington, N. C. 
and the loss is estimated in houses and goods, at a 
million of dollars. Mr. F. Mac Rae, late a lieut. in 
the U, S. army, was killed by the falling ofa wall. 

Fire in the woods. \t is supposed that about 3000 
acres of timber have been destroyed by a fire, in the 
Great Swamp, near Springfield, N. Jersey. It has 
been burning about five weeks. 

Indian gratitude. ‘Vhe following article is copi- 
ed from the Catskill Recorder.—The first missiona- 
ry station among the Choctaws, was established in 
Augest, 1818, and the school for the instruction of 
Indian children opened about one year since, under 
the direction of the rev. Cyrus Kingsbury.—The 
school now consists of about 40, and the Indians 
have fallen into this plan of education with great 
alacrity, and have exhibited a zeal and liberality in 
support of the school beyond the warmest anticipa- 
tions of itsfriends. ‘(he following interesting fact, 
is mentioned ina letter from Mrs. Jewel, wife of one 
ofthe assistant missionaries, to her friend in this 
place:-— 

«Ata late council in this nation, (at which bro- 
ther Kingsbury was present) the Choctaws acted 
nobly: Donations were made by them to the amount 
of thirteen hundred dollars, and eighty cows and 





that the whole of that country is at present very 


calves.—Other liberal denations have been made.””’ 





